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Belgium Fights On 


M. F. F. F. JANSEN 


This article was written by the Belgian Consul-General in Australia. 
Reprinted from the Apvvocate, Australia. 


jes years ago the world at large thought that 
Belgium was out of the fight. The dramatic turn 
of events made people forget that through the cen- 
turies Belgium’s struggle for independence had never 
abated. 

Crushed by overwhelming forces, “Coventried”’ fif- 
teen times in a fortnight, her civilians and soldiers 
relentlessly bombed by the superior Luftwaffe, her 
army hopelessly cornered after having exhausted all 
ammunition and supplies, Belgium had to yield, but 
her spirit was undaunted. The King, a prisoner of war, 
refused steadfastly all collaboration with the aggres- 
sor. The legitimate Belgian Government extricated 
itself from France, found refuge in Great Britain, and 
organized for further resistance the resources saved 
from the disaster, whilst in the country itself, through 
sabotage, slow-down methods, clandestine press, pas- 
sive resistance and many other ways, the Belgium of 
1940, in the face of famine and death, showed the same 
courage and the same faith as the Belgium of 1914. 

On their arrival in London in 1940, the Belgian 
Ministers were confronted with having to start afresh 
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in moulding Belgian resources into a live entity. What 
has been accomplished since then? Here is the record 
to date. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED? 


The first task facing the Government was the re- 
establishment of Government services. Ministerial 
departments were opened comprising the Prime Min- 
ister’s Cabinet, the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, of 
Colonies, of National Defense, of Justice, of Economic 
Affairs and Transport, of Labor and of Education. 
The activity of these various services was naturally 
adapted to prevailing circumstances. A military tri- 
bunal and court-martial, also maritime tribunals, were 
established. The Department of Labor and Social 
Services was founded, with the mission of ensuring the 
utmost collaboration from the Belgian community to 
the war effort. All men from sixteen to sixty years 
of age were registered. 


An Anglo-Belgian Labor Exchange was formed and 
centralized the placing of labor where the services of 
each individual would contribute the maximum to the 
war effort. Training centers were organized to adapt 
workers to war industry. A factory for diamond 
cutting was opened in the heart of London to absorb 
Belgian specialists in this trade who had managed to 
escape to England. 

Then there is the activity of the Belgian Red Cross. 
It cooperates with the British medical services in the 
military domain. A central dispensary was opened in 
London and secondary dispensaries in provincial homes 
organized by the Social Services. Belgian children 
receive regular medical visits in schools. Visiting 
nurses ensure contact between the Red Cross and 
refugees. A home for children was opened near Lon- 
don, and another for convalescents, the infirm and old- 
eve patients. 
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A NEw ARMY FORMED 


A new Belgian army had to be formed in Great Britain, 
This constituted a huge undertaking. All Belgian men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty, throughout the 
world, were called up for service, and batches from 
remote corners of the globe have since arrived in Great 
Britain to swell the nucleus of the new force. Today 
it is a homogeneous unit comprising all the arms of 
a modern fighting machine. The welfare of the troops 
has not been overlooked. Rest huts have been opened 
in various centers. Besides the “Home” army, there 
are the colonial military forces. Last year a Belgian 
colonial expedition marched 2500 miles through the 
jungle to smash three Italian strongholds (Asosa, 
Gambela, and Galla-Sidamo), capturing nine assorted 
Italian generals, 370 other officers and 15,000 men. 

At sea, Belgium’s contribution is worth noting. It 
comprises three sections—the merchant fleet, the fish- 
ing fleet and a Belgian section attached to the Royal 
Navy. Clubs and sailors’ homes have been established 
by the Marine Department in Great Britain, the United 
States and Canada. 

As regards the Air Force, Belgian airmen have been 
attached to the R.A.F. from the days of the big air 
battles over Britain in the autumn of 1940, during 
which several lost their lives. Since then an indepen- 
dent Belgian squadron has been formed. Quite re- 
cently, the people of the Belgian Congo made a gift 
of $1,250,000 to the British Government for the pur- 
chase of aircraft. This has allowed for the purchase of 
fifty Spitfires, which the British Government has 
agreed to put at the disposal of the Belgian squadron 
and Belgian airmen attached to R.A.F. units. Ar- 
rangements have now been completed whereby a 
number of Belgians will be trained in Canada under 
the Allied air training scheme. 


In a recent broadcast over “Radio Congo Belge,” Mr. 
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Pierre Ryckmans, Governor-General of the Belgian 
Congo, stressed the enormous responsibility which 
devolved upon the people of the Congo as a result of 
recent developments. Only a few months ago, all the 
equatorial regions of the world were free and accessible 
to the United Nations. Africa counted for very little 
compared with the immense riches of Malaya and the 
East Indies. The contribution of the Belgian Congo 
was welcome, but it was not vital. 

Today, the picture has changed completely. Singa- 
pore and Batavia have been lost to the enemy. Set- 
backs in the Far East have completely modified the 
role of Africa in the supply scheme of raw materials. 
Equatorial Africa has now to fill part of the breach 
made in the Allied front by the loss of Equatorial Asia. 
The United Nations look to Africa to re-establish the 
balance of resources disrupted by the Japanese thrust 
in the Pacific. The call will be answered by the Belgian 
Congo, in the happy knowledge that Belgium will thus 
be increasing her contribution to the war effort. 

Events in the Far East have deprived the United 
Nations of three-fifths of the world production of tin, 
a good half of the palm-nut production, nearly all the 
rubber and all the quinine, besides other colonial prod- 
ucts which were supplied in great quantities by the 
invaded territories of the Pacific. These products are 
vital for the prosecution of the war—as indispensable 
as guns, aircraft and tanks. The needs are enormous, 
and the Congo will not be able to satisfy more than a 
fraction of them, no matter how great the effort. 


COMPLETE REORGANIZATION TO MEET NEEDS 


To meet the new situation, a complete reorganization 
of the Congo’s production is being carried out. This 
will demand the fullest collaboration of every indi- 
vidual. Prior to the war, palm oil, palm products, cot- 
ton, coffee and copal constituted almost half of the 
Congo’s exports. Other products exported are ground- 
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nuts, sugar, timber, tin, copper, gold and diamonds. 
The Congo is responsible with Northern Rhodesia for 
one-fifth of the world’s copper. This constitutes by far 
its most important war effort. The copper is mined in 
the great mines of the Katanga district in the Southern 
Congo, smelted in the Elisabethville works and then 
railed to South Africa, whence it is shipped to Great 
Britain and America. Some 100,000 tons of copper 
ingots per annum are produced. Copper mining and 
smelting is not the only industrial activity of the 
Congo. The “Chanic” shipyards at Leopoldville have 
switched over to war production and are turning out 
trucks, machine-gun mountings, trailers, pick-axes, 
spades, shovels and mess-tins in their thousands. 

Then there is also at Leopoldville the “Texaf” cotton 
mill employing 200 hands. This factory treats some 
50,000 tons of ginned cotton per annum, and supplies 
material and uniforms to different colonial armies. 
Exports of low-acidity palm oil run into about 60,000 
tons a year. 

In the words of Sir Stafford Cripps and Sir Walter 
Citrine, representing respectively the Government and 
the Labor movement, “this war is a war of production,” 
and Mr. Ryckmans stated that the Belgian Congo can 
play an important part in this connection. 


Social Reconstruction and 
Legislation 


Reprinted from the Catuo.ic GAzeTTE, London 


[DEAS and talk of social reconstruction are very 

much in the air at the moment, and plans are flying 
about like planes. We hope that the ideas and talk are 
not merely in the air like the proverbial castles, but 
that the sane and sound ideas will crystallize into a 
definite structure. These plans are largely concerned 
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with land; naturally and inevitably, for land is the 
background and the source of wealth. Ever since the 
days when Abram and Lot made a peaceful division of 
the land between them, the land which is by nature 
the support of life has been by accident the cause of 
death; men have fought like demons over it, instead 
of taking the wise advice of Abram: “Let there be no 
quarrel, I beseech thee, between me and thee, and be- 
tween my herdsmen and thy herdsmen; for we are 
brethren.” Hence one of the most necessary duties of 
a government, as well as one of the most difficult, is to 
secure the peaceful and equitable distribution of the 
soil in its territory; and, by extending the principle, 
to secure the equitable flow of natural wealth through- 
out the community. No small task, even for the wisest 
and the strongest; and a task in which as a rule gov- 
ernments have dismally failed. 


TEST OF GOVERNMENT—Goop LAWS 


In practice, a government succeeds or fails by the 
laws it makes; for law-making with “sanctions” is 
the main duty of a government. Good and just laws, 
to which just and equitable sanctions are attached 
(“sanctions” being the penalties for law-breaking) 
form the basic means of securing social justice; and 
such laws (as the Popes have repeatedly insisted) 
must be inspired and permeated by justice and charity. 
Good legislation, then, is the chief work of a good gov- 
ernment; though it is true, indeed, that a government 
should and will encourage, urge and defend beneficial 
social action in a hundred ways—in the arts and sci- 
ences, in literature, drama, music and architecture, in 
all that makes for the bene esse of human life. But in 
the last analysis a government really makes itself felt 
by legislation, which is its prime and proper instru- 
ment. 

This does not necessarily involve a complex tangle 
of laws which baffle every mind except the specialist’s; 
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though in practice it often works out that way. It 
occurs today in our taxation laws, to mention one 
glaring instance. Good legislation may demand multi- 
plicity, but that is not necessarily entanglement. 


A SLOW STRUGGLE 


Good government can be judged by absence of laws 
as well as by presence. If we glance at the condition 
of legislation a century ago in England, we see not 
only bad government in the form of atrocious penal 
laws (when stealing five shillings was a capital offence, 
not to mention the penal laws against Catholics up 
to 1829), but also in the almost total absence of social 
legislation, or laws for the benefit of the workers in 
general. Our contemporary the Catholic Times re- 
cently summarized the history of such social legisla- 
tion from the year 1802 to the year 1850, and a very 
instructive though heart-rending summary it is. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century children 
were working in factories and chimneys at the dawn 
of their rational lives—from the age of five. The first 
Factory Act (1802) reduced their working hours to 
twelve per day. A poor beginning, indeed, yet a 
beginning. Seventeen years later—a whole generation 
of childhood—through the efforts of Robert Owen, the 
mill owner, children under nine were prohibited work- 
ing in factories. Another decade had to pass ere night 
work in cotton factories was forbidden to young people, 
and twelve hours a day was made the limit for workers 
under sixteen. Up to 1842 women were working in 
mines, the tragic results of which were described in 
an important article in the Month a few years ago. 
And so the sorry story drags along: slowly and pain- 
fully, through untiring efforts by the few, improvement 
after improvement appears; until the general pro- 
hibition of the employment of young children in 1867, 
when the minimum age was fixed by law at eight 
years! Organized inspection of factories and mines 
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(after a series of disastrous accidents) came in the 
year 1850. 

Since that date beneficial statutes have been com- 
paratively frequent. But legislation still has a great 
deal to do. The recent Scott Report on land utiliza- 
tion is a heartening sign, as also are the various ideas 
and discussion concerning a “planned Britain” as 
summarized in such an article as that by Professor 
C. H. Reilly in the 1942 Daily Mail Year Book. The 
Scott Report abounds with excellent recommendations 
—a five-year agricultural plan, equal living standards 
for urban and rural workers, amenities for workers’ 
dwellings, protection of arable land from town en- 
croachments, the spreading out of cottages, the estab- 
lishment of national parks and “green belts.” All 
these are not merely excellent recommendations, but 
practical appendages demanded by social justice. But 
the Report is only a report. How is this excellent 
theory—how are these fine potentialities—to be “re- 
duced to act”? 


CurRIous ATTITUDE OF GOOD PEOPLE 


We come back to the prime and proper work of 
good government—legislation. We have seen how it 
needed legislation to secure the abolition of the gross 
abuses of the 18th and 19th centuries. Seldom if 
ever will even “good” people change an established 
bad custom which is profitable to powerful groups 
unless compelled to do so. The revelations of the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commission of 1830 may have 
roused the feelings of the decent population of the 
country; but it was the statutory action which abol- 
ished the abuses. Even though the influence and action 
of a few good men and strong was the moral cause, 
still they needed legislation as their instrument of 
reform. 

It is a curious phenomenon, moreover, that other- 
wise good people will back up a rotten system, quite 
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content to laugh at (or frown upon) its critics and 
to grow fat on its proceeds. There must have been 
many good and respectable citizens who waxed rich 
on the slave trade, despite its obvious and disgusting 
injustice. It took legislation to move them. There 
were, we must suppose, many good people in England 
during the long period of the execrable criminal law 
and the custom of extracting evidence by torture. 
This phenomenon creates a psychological problem: 
how could good people take for granted such a system, 
ane watch the procession of atrocities without an or- 
ganized protest? The same problem arises over the 
attitude of the rich to the poor. It almost suggests a 
special department of Satan darkening the minds of 
“respectable” people concerning the fundamentals of 
social justice. 

We find a similar phenomenon in the conduct of 
some Catholics in modern times, who have ranged 
themselves against the demands of justice and charity. 
This fact was lamented by our Holy Father Pius XI: 

It is certainly lamentable that there have been, and that there are 
even now, some who, while professing themselves to be Catholics, are 
well-nigh unmindful of that sublime law of justice and charity which 
binds us not only to give to each man his due, but to succour our needy 
brethren as Christ Our Lord Himself; worse still, that there are those 


who, out of greed for gain, do not fear to oppress the workers. (Ency- 
clical Quadragesimo Anno, para. 125). 


And again: 

What is to be thought of the action of those Catholic employers who 
in one plaee succeeded in preventing the reading of Our Encyclical 
Quadragesimo Anno in their local churches? Or of those Catholic in- 
dustrialists who even to this day have shown themselves hostile to a 
labor movement that We Ourselves recommended? (Encyclical Divini 
Redemptoris, para. 50). 

Perhaps this sad phenomenon makes the conduct of 
previous eras less surprising. 


THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT 


This brings us to another point with which for the 
present we must conclude. It is this—in addition to 
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sound legislation there must be the Christian spirit 
of justice and charity. Legislation is necessary, as 
we have shown; but Christian charity must precede, 
accompany and follow it. The comprehensive virtue 
of Charity which (as the Pope insisted) fulfils all 
laws, is the only oil which will enable the machine of 
legal reform to run with even tolerable smoothness. 

Legislation is needed to combat the rapacious groups 
that otherwise would cripple individual efforts for 
true reform. But unless the entire legal reform be 
infused with the spirit of charity—the genuine well- 
wishing towards our neighbor—then the administra- 
tion of even good laws will see corruption. In fact, 
if charity does not enter into the framing of the laws, 
the laws themselves will be defective. As our contem- 
porary the Catholic Herald rightly remarks in its 
leader of August 28, “if the spirit is weak and blind 
no social planning will work.” Catholics, therefore, act- 
ing on the lines we suggested last month when we 
considered the application of the Hierarchy’s Joint 
Pastoral, have here a great opportunity to press their 
influence into action, so as to affect the action of 
those who will construct the new “planned Britain.” 


France Looks Oversea 


Reprinted from The Tasiet, London 


7 foreign missions, and especially the missions 
in French colonial territory, are very much in the 
minds of Frenchmen these days. In the Colonial Fort- 
night which was held in the unoccupied zone during 
May, the missions were given a place of honor. At 
Vichy the central ceremony was at a Mass celebrated by 
a missionary Father in the presence of Marshal Pétain; 
and Pére Dillard preached an eloquent sermon for the 
occasion. Missionary priests and nuns, he declared, 
do not explicitly concern themselves with colonial 
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expansion, any more than colonizers of a Catholic 
race are primarily actuated by apostolic zeal, and it 
would of course be wrong that they should do so; 
but in fact, in the history of French overseas expan- 
sion, priests carrying the Faith have always marched 
with colonizers carrying the flag; and, in fact and 
inevitably, each has owed much to the other. 

Now Pére Dillard can have had no difficulty in 
showing that a fruitful and close collaboration between 
the French colonial administrations and the Mission- 
ary Orders is as old as the idea of French overseas 
expansion. Again and again the civil authorities have 
benefited because missionaries have had the confidence 
of native populations first. One of the chief reasons 
why Madagascar is French today is that the influence 
of the Jesuit Fathers was greater than that of the 
London Missionary Society; although Galliéni, who 
had a morbid fear of anti-clericals at home, nearly 
threw away this advantage. Many other such cases 
could easily be cited. It is enough only to remember the 
prestige added to the French name by such men as 
Cardinal Lavigerie, the apostle of North Africa, who 
died fifty years ago this year, or Pére de Foucauld; 
or the services to France which grew from the service 
to God rendered by such great men as Monsignor 
Augouard, the founder of Brazzaville, with how many 
others. 

It is the memory of this collaboration in the past 
which may underlie and explain the great attention 
which is being paid to the missions under Marshal 
Pétain’s regime: not alone by the administration— 
although the disabilities which have been removed 
from the Religious Orders bore no less heavily on the 
missionary Orders than on others—but also by the 
people of France in general: and particularly by the 
people of the Unoccupied Zone. Was it by chance that 
contributions to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith, and to the Society of Saint Peter Claver, 
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exceeded all pre-war records in the first distressful 
year after the Armistice? Or is it that the French 
people see in their missionaries the envoys of the true 
France, who, in a time of national tragedy at home, 
when little can be done within France herself to make 
her name as brilliant as is its right, are building up 
centers oversea where, whatever happens in Europe, 
the true French genius may find expression: just as, 
at the time of the French Revolution, when so much 
that the historic France stood for was mocked at home, 
continuity with the old life of France was preserved 
on the St. Lawrence? 


FRANCE AND HER MISSIONARIES 


A French-Canadian Franciscan priest who was in 
this country just before the present war, after a visit 
to France, described to the present writer his shock 
at finding what France had become, and how he had 
found there nothing of what he went to find: “To 
see the real France, one must go to Quebec. France 
I fear to be dying, but French Canada I know to live.” 
Statistics give ground to the most literal interpreta- 
tion of his fear: the birth-rate in French Canada is ten 
times that of France. The Franciscan may have exag- 
gerated his feeling, but there was only too plainly in 
it a part of the truth. 

La France peut étre heureuse sans Québec, said 
Voltaire: he might say the same today, but this was 
the friend of Frederick soi-disant the Great, the first 
of the collaborationists with Prussia, and the true and 
Catholic France of history is represented better by 
French Canada today than by collaborating Paris or 
Vichy. And if in that dark time something of France 
could be so preserved, it seems that today again there 
is the instinct to preserve something more of France 
oversea, far from the sycophants of the heir to Fred- 
erick the Great: to send out from Marseilles more and 
more such priests as landed at Montreal with Cartier 
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just four hundred years ago. There is more and more 
the conviction that the Government was wrong, two 
years ago at Bordeaux, not to go oversea itself; and 
it is perhaps not fanciful to see the wish to send more 
and more priests oversea now as the expression of that 
conviction, as the wish to correct, even symbolically, 
the harm done by that decision. 

Those of the great majority who for a hundred 
very cogent practical reasons cannot make any ges- 
ture of sympathy or support for the fighting French, 
can nevertheless see in subscription to the foreign 
missions, particularly those in French territory, a 
means whereby they can contribute to some construc- 
tive work being done by Frenchmen outside the reach 
of the ubiquitous German police, and far from the 
supervision of a servile, collaborating Government. 


THE FIGHTING FRENCH 


Those Frenchmen temperamentally most disposed 
to see the expression of their hope in General de 
Gaulle live in the occupied zone; in Brittany, for 
instance, whence have come so many sailors for the 
Fighting French; whereas in the unoccupied zone, and 
particularly in Provence and the Auvergne, there is 
more tendency to say that, however disastrous the 
defeat, however base and tragically wrong the Bor- 
deaux decision, however much one may pray for the 
expulsion of les sales Boches, the right thing to do 
until then is to put national unity above all else, to 
remain with France defeated as with France trium- 
phant, and to conduct from French soil whatever 
plans may be set in train for the vindication of the 
French name. This implies not opposition to, but only 
difference from, General de Gaulie; they may have 
towards him the best will possible. but they believe 
that if there is to be oversea endeavor, it must be con- 
ducted from France, and not from Britain, even if 
that means that it cannot be military. 
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Since this view, unreasonable and even incompre- 
hensible as it may seem to us who know our arms to be 
responsible for the future, is particularly to be found 
in—is even peculiar to—the south of France, it is 
natural that the Unoccupied Zone has looked more and 
more to the historic example of French Canada ever 
since the Armistice: much in the way in which an 
aged father fallen on evil days might look with pride 
for moral and spiritual support to the best and 
strongest of his children whom disaster has not 
touched. Again and again this is clearly expressed in 
the Press of the Unoccupied Zone. 


Last February, the Duc de Lévis-Mirepoix con- 
tributed to the Jour and to the Garonne a moving 
article on L’exemple magnifique du paysan canadien. 
He described the French-Canadian’s sense of having 
accomplished his life’s mission when he had broken up 
a new plot of land and brought it under cultivation. 
But in effect the task accomplished was more than that: 
“It had ensured the survival of the French family 
across the ocean, thousands of miles from the mother 
country, on a harsh soil and in face of countless 
human difficulties.” 


CATHOLIC CANADA 


So once: why not so again, if need should sadly be? 
French Canada, wrote Maurras the other day, “main- 
tains, with its language, its vigorous family life, its 
faith, the stable peasant organization received from 
Louis XIV.” And he quoted M. Gaston Top: “ ‘With 
the French tongue the Canadian priests have kept alive 
for their people the principles of natural morality 
inspired by their Bible: grow, love, labor and repro- 
duce; and by the great principle of Louis XIV: grant 
land in order to multiply’.” It keeps what it received 
from Louis XIV: that has been its purpose. 1789 was, 
in the modern idiom, by-passed; and if 1789 in Canada, 
why not 1940 also in whatever possible parts of the 
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present French Empire? If so, it must be through the 
instrument of the Catholic Church; by the efforts, 
that is, of the missionaries. This is not a true way of 
looking at the Missionary Orders, nor the way in which 
any missionary priest would himself regard his man- 
date; but it is the old tendency of the Action Francaise 
which is very much alive today, and as a matter of 
history it merits notice. “French Canada only survives 
because it is Catholic Canada.” 

In the Action Frangaise itself, M. Havard de la 
Montagne wrote on “Propagation de la Foi” on the 
eve of the Colonial Fortnight in May, perhaps be- 
traying the wrong but not ignoble motive which led 
so many Frenchmen in their darkest hour to give so 
much to the missions. He wrote primarily on the role 
of the Church in the history of French Canada, and 
quoted from Monsignor Chaptal’s Lettres a un Curé 
de Campagne: the French peasant of Quebec “has 
maintained his French character unimpaired, thanks 
to two combined factors: his tongue and his religion.” 


CARDINAL VILLENEUVE 


It was natural that in the bitterness of defeat, with 
the weakness of some of their leaders and the baseness 
of others uppermost in the mind of so much of the 
world, the French should have turned gratefully 
towards the quarter from which most sympathy and 
least blame was forthcoming. It was natural that they 
should seek to restore their self-esteem by pointing as 
often as possible to this great French population which 
had had no share in the ignominy; that they should 
find consolation in being able to applaud one great 
French Cardinal at least who remained able, without 
bringing penalties on his countrymen, to speak and 
write of German National-Socialism as all the French 
Hierarchy had done in 1939. In the very hour of the 
Armistice Cardinal Villeneuve said publicly: 


As a persecuting and sacr::egious potentate, murderer of children 
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and women, Hitler represents the felony and the very organization of 
evil. His adversaries and victims represent patriotism and right. 

He has never departed from that uncompromising 
position. He has, on the other hand, given praise to 
Marshal Pétain. It was, significantly, soon after the 
arrest of Laval in December, 1940, that he spoke of 
“the noble and august old man who now holds in a 
prudent but unshaking hand the destinies of the nation 
which was that of our fathers, and for which our 
heart still beats”; and of France, “always beloved, 
whose unfailing courage we continue to admire, and 
who is never vanquished.” 

What his views are since the reinstatement of Laval 
we do not know, but these words of early in 1941 are 
quoted with great satisfaction in France by those who 
like to be able safely to praise the Cardinal as friendly 
to the Marshal, and to know at the same time that they 
are praising so clear-sighted an enemy of Hitler. 


VICHY AND CANADA 


The disposition at Vichy to friendliness with French 
Canada is valuable in that it makes it possible to pre- 
serve one remaining formal link between metropolitan 
France and the British Commonwealth at war: Canada 
is diplomatically represented at Vichy by a French- 
Canadian; and since he is accredited also to the exiled 
Dutch and Belgian Governments, he is often in London. 
But the most valuable aspect of the way in which the 
French-Canadian connection is being fostered in the 
Unoccupied Zone is that it provides a chief corrective 
for that exclusive ‘“EKuropeanism”—political, cultural 
and economic—which is the main theme of the collab- 
orationists. According to its exponents England is 
the great proof that preoccupation with a world-wide 
Empire is incompatible with a true sense of member- 
ship in that common Continental unity which is the 
necessary basis of the future. Just as Maurras talks 
of La France seule, so the collaborationists of the 
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school of Drieu La Rochelle talk of L’Europe seule, 
by which they mean the new European Empire of the 
Germans, of which France is a part, and as a part 
of which she can only consider herself. 


ANOTHER LESSON 


French Canada has another lesson to tell. If, as it 
has so often been remarked, France in the eighteenth 
century, instead of spending her energies on fruitless 
disputes in Europe, had devoted herself primarily to 
supporting Montcalm at Quebec, she might well today 
be dominating the whole of the North American con- 
tinent: the whole continent might be French-speaking 
instead of English-speaking if Wolfe had failed. That 
is not extravagant fancy, but very reasonable con- 
jecture, and always present in the back of French 
minds. What great things then were lost by thinking 
too exclusively of Europe! Once, think the French; 
but today if weaker we are also wiser; we know that 
we have great things to preserve oversea. So they hold 
their Colonial Fortnight; so likewise the foreign mis- 
sions assume a new importance in their eyes. 

At one ceremony of the Fortnight in May, the 
Mother-Superior of the Sisters of Notre-Dame des 
Apotres—an Order not yet fifteen years old, but al- 
ready responsible for fifteen establishments in West 
Africa—given God-speed by the civil authorities, left 
in an aeroplane for Senegal, there to open a hospital 
newly entrusted to her Order by the Government. She 
was the envoy of France. And at Toulon and at Mar- 
seilles the Bishops of Fréjus and Marseilles blessed 
the sea both as the gateway to Empire and as the way 
by which so many thousands of Missionary Fathers and 
Sisters had gone: for the French can see in every priest 
or nun who leaves for the mission-fields the heir to 
the first Sulpicians of the Compagnie de Notre-Dame- 
de-Montréal: from them great things may again come. 











Antonio Ferro: Mouthpiece 
of a Prophet 


P. O’CURRY 
Reprinted from the Irish EcctestastTicAL Recorp, June, 1942. 


ignated country and every age has its interpreters— 
the men and women in whose novels, plays, poems, 
works of history and philosophy, diaries and records 
of hopes and fears, they who come after find enshrined 
the ideas which give continuity to our civilization. The 
relative importance of these reliquaries of ideas, and 
of the people who fashion them with pen and brain, 
depends on the importance of the ideas themselves. 
That is why the Summa of Saint Thomas of Aquin is a 
greater body of work than the glorious plays of Shake- 
speare. That is why Dante outshines Chaucer in the 
firmament of human achievement. 

Antonio Ferro may not be the greatest Portuguese 
writer of our day, judged by purely literary standards, 
that is, by the volume and form of his writing, though 
these are by no means inconsiderable, but he certainly 
has one of the greatest subjects, perhaps in all Chris- 
tendom and certainly in all Portugal—the subject by 
which he is best known outside his own country. 

Sigrid Undset writes out of the awakening of Nor- 
way to its all but lost Catholic tradition. France, re- 
gaining reason, has her Maritain, regaining faith, her 
Claudel. Portugal has Antonio Ferro, journalist, novel- 
ist, critic and Socratic exponent of those most modern 
political and social theories of the Christian State which 
have crystallized in the mind of a quiet professor— 
Antonio D’Oliveira Salazar. 

Senhor Ferro is aged forty-five, portly, bald and 
handsome. He is married and has two children. His 
wife, Dona Fernanda de Castro, is a poet whose work 
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has been published in French as well as in Portuguese. 
Tt is with a certain vicarious pride that I record the 
fact that he is first and foremost a journalist; in fact, 
the book by which he is best known outside Portugal— 
Salazar, Portugal and Her Leader—is a series of inter- 
views with the creator of the new State, written ten 
years ago, and first published in English in 1939. 


DIRECTS CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Since then Antonio Ferro has become head of the 
Secretariat of National Propaganda in Lisbon and, as 
he was described to me recently, “one of the busiest 
men in Europe.” Not only does he direct the great 
work of sowing throughout Portugal those ideas which 
are already being harvested in the achievements of the 
New State; he has assumed another responsibility. 

Senhor Ferro now directs Portugal’s cultural rela- 
tions abroad, traveling extensively and working in- 
cessantly. He recently returned from a special mission 
to Brazil, “the very diadem [in Salazar’s words] of 
the ancient Portuguese Empire,” and still the greatest 
country of the Portuguese peoples—who are, by the 
way, much greater in numbers than is generally sup- 
posed. Some sixty or seventy millions now speak Por- 
tuguese—and their number is increasing. 

One of the achievements of Antonio Ferro’s mis- 
sion was the exchange of citizenship with Portugal— 
a person born in Brazil is now a Portuguese citizen 
as well, and vice versa. He also effected an agreement 
for the unified spelling of the Portuguese language in 
Portugal and Brazil. That in itself is an achievement 
of enormous importance for the future of Portuguese 
literature, and serves to bind the two great sections of 
the cultural empire still more closely together, and to 
ensure the future easy commerce of ideas between the 
European, Insular, Colonial and American groups 
which inherit the tongue of the great Discoverers. Add 
to this Senhor Ferro’s work for the Teatro do Povo, 
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the great organization which brings the best of Portu- 
guese plays and films by means of traveling theatres 
and cinemas into the most remote villages of Portugal, 
and you have some idea of his activities. 

A brief glance at the list of the fourteen titles of 
books published by him between 1930 and 1934 shows 
an equally wide range of interest. They are almost 
equally divided between the political and social, with 
only a seasoning of criticism and fiction. The Age of 
the Jazz Band, A Political Voyage Round the Dictator- 
ships, Novo Mundo and Hollywood, Capital and Images, 
indicate his reaction to the artificial, indeed meretri- 
cious, arts which are the ill fruits of extreme industrial 
capitalism. 


EXPOUNDS SALAZAR’S VIEWS 


The Greek sage Socrates did not, we are told, write 
a line during his lifetime, but all his wisdom was put 
into books by two of his immediate disciples, Xenophon 
and Plato. 

Salazar, while by no means so sparing of the pen 
as the Greek political philosopher, did need a Plato 
to expound his personality and views to the people of 
Portugal, even years after he had come to power. But 
if Plato recorded the questions of Socrates, Ferro in 
the main records the answers of Salazar. 

Fortunately for Portugal and for the thousands out- 
side the Portuguese-speaking world, who have learned 
so much from the writings of Antonio Ferro, this habit 
of asking questions had not the same fatal results for 
him as it had for Socrates. 

Senhor Ferro describes the almost complete ano- 
nymity at the moment of his coming to power of the 
man who was later to make the name of Portugal ring 
once more throughout Christendom. 


This is the 6th of June, 1926, and we are at Amadora. The atmosphere 
is electric with the joy of recent victory. Never before was this aero- 
drome so packed, so throbbing with hope. There is coming and 
going of soldiers, officers, fraternizing civilians, staring at the trees, the 
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houses, the very earth they are walking on, just as though their Portugal 
reborn was all fresh to them. There is a blazing sky, a merciless sun 
... 1am going up to General Gomes da Costa, the leader of the whole 
movement, and I am asking him about his plans, his hopes, his ministers- 
to-be. The General, a beau ideal of a chief, answers my questions with 
a delightful vagueness . . . The new Government, he says, is just the 
best he can find at a moment like this. “The Minister of Finance is to 
be a certain Salazar from Coimbra . . . Every one speaks very highly 
of him, do you happen to know him?” 

No, I did not know him, in fact nobody seemed to know him besides 
his students and his fellow-professors in the quiet, narrow, little streets 
of Coimbra . . . university passages that appeared to the layman to lead 
to nowhere in particular. Salazar was temporary Minister for a mere 
matter of days, but just long enough. for his mere passage to have left 
a faint trail of hope. . 

One would hear from time to time the cry—If Salazar would but come 

. if only they would fetch him, but there was no answer. There was 
only the silence, the romantic silence of Coimbra . . . one would have 
said that already the image of Dr. Oliveira Salazar had become almost 
a dream. 


This was the shadowy personage that an enterpris- 
ing journalist, one whom this quotation shows to have 
a vivid pen and a keen sense of irony—you can recall 
the phrase: “University passages that appear to lead 
to nowhere in particular,”—this was the man whom 
Antonio Ferro undertook to depict and tren to explain 
to his own people, the very neople whom he was des- 
tized to lead not alone to political and economic, but 
even to moral salvation. 


There was doubt as to whether this aloofness might not lead to utter 
failure when Salazar assumed the Prime Ministry. The people never 
speak to him, never hear him, never see him. They do not know whether 
he smiles or frowns [wrote Ferro in 1934]. They have to content them- 
selves with pictures, or by what he omits by his silence when he does 
not omit it by his words. Is Salazar [he asked] going to be a Dictator 
after the fashion of Mussolini—will he be another Dominican Savonarola 
to scourge the Portuguese from their vices and frailties, or a Fran- 
ciscan Saint Anthony . . . seeking to combat the disorders of society 
and the injustices of humanity . . . or will he be simply a statesman 
like the Austrian Seipel (and perhaps we are now getting near proba- 
bility), a plain but vastly competent accountant of both souls and 
budget? . . . Or does this Dr. Salazar even exist at all, this cold, 
reserved, unsentimental and unsociable personality? Might we not 
all be staring at an empty suit of armor, a mere shell . . . whom are 
we ruled by? A real person or a shadow? Is this a man with all 
mankind’s qualities and faults, or some mystic solitary, eager to make 
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us all follow the dictates of his own soul? These were the questions 
which we were all putting anxiously to each other, but there was never 
an answer. Every curiosity was always balked by the impassible picture 
of Salazar,.the unruffled reflection of an untroubled soul. 


CREDIT DUE FERRO 


It was six and a half years after Ferro, the journal- 
ist, had confessed to General Gomes de Costa that he 
did not know this obscure Professor from Coimbra, 
that the first of the famous interviews, which form 
the main portion of a book since translated into sev- 
eral languages, was published in the Diario de Noticias, 
a leading Lisbon newspaper, in December, 1932. 

Six years later Ferro could write: 


In the intervening period Portugal has changed as if a whole century 
had passed. I, too, have changed from a word monger, a seeker after 
arresting and compelling situations, to one who having discerned the 
truth endeavors to serve it with his whole mind and heart. But 
Salazar has not changed. He still stands where he stood. Perhaps a 
little older in appearance, a little more settled in his manner, but his 
eyes reveal the same soul. The great difference where he is concerned 
is that in 1932 he spoke of plans and aspirations, whereas now he has 
seen the accomplishment of many of them. In the eyes of Portugal, 
Salazar and what he stands for have become a fact and a reality. 


He was no longer a shadow, moving half unseen 
amongst his own people, bearing a dream. And a 
great deal of the credit was due to Antonio Ferro. No 
small part of Salazar’s achievement had been to over- 
come what he himself called “the coldness of the fol- 
lowers of the movement.” Ferro himself was now part 
of the team working for the consolidation of the new 
State, and Salazar was now so strong that Ferro, the 
persistent questioner, could press him to give an amaz- 
ing answer to the challenging suggestion that he de- 
spised the people for whom he worked night and day, 
an answer made in these words: 


Why should I not tell you all? The truth is that I could not flatter 
the people without being a traitor to my conscience. Our regime is 
popular, but it is not a Government of the masses, being neither 
influenced nor directed by them. Those good people who cheer me 
one day, moved by the excitement of the occasion, may rise in rebellion 
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next day for equally passing reasons. How often have I not been moved 
by the obvious sincerity of certain demonstrations. How often have I 
longed to speak to the people, to express my gratitude and my love! But 
when I am on the point of doing so, something holds me back, something 
which seems to say: “Do not commit yourself; do not be led by emotion, 
by the mood ut the moment to promise today what you will be unable 
to fulfil on the morrow.” 


Plato put nothing more significant, in the field of 
political discussion, into the mouth of his Socrates. 
Ferro then has progressed from, as he says himself, 
the seeker after good headline material to the seeker 
after truth—a worthy disciple of a great master. But 
he still remains a writer of undoubted descriptive 
power. Read his description of a walk in Lisbon with 
Salazar: 


Our horizon was expanding. Once free of the buildings that hemmed 
us in, the view of Lisbon unfolded herself before our eyes. We could 
see the twin towers of the Cathedral, the symmetrical design of Black 
Horse Square, the ever happy Tagus, the venerable ruins of the Carmo 
monastery and the tumbled sea of multi-colored houses and roofs, 

We reached the top of the square keep that rises above the battlements. 
It was here that in the twelfth century the first King of Portugal 
planted his standard over the captured city that was to become the 
capital of a great empire. Below us, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched Lisbon, humming with life and myriad sounds. The grey 
roofs, the massive compact blocks. were relieved here and there by 
touches of color, lime, ochre, rose wash and tender pastel shades— 
and head and shoulders above the houses rose many a noble dome and 
tower. But I was particularly struck by the urge and insistence of 
living that had built little houses against the very ramparts, so that 
kitchen gardens grew between the buttresses, and children played 
among the olive trees that grow on the steep slope of the Castle. 


FERRO THE ORATOR 


He has the same feeling for the common life of the 
Portuguese countryside, a feeling warmly and steadily 
shared by Salazar. The Portuguese, like the Irish, 
have a strong tradition of oratory, but unlike us they 
have held on to the practice of the noble art and indeed 
have made great use of it in spreading the gospel of 
the new State. A good example of Portuguese oratory 
was the discourse delivered by Antonio Ferro before 
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the Geographical Society of Portugal in 1935, when 
there were present as guests of honor the President 
of the Republic, General Carmona, the Cardinal Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, and the Minister for the Colonies. The 
title of the address was A Fe e o Imperio (The Faith 
and the Empire). In it Ferro paid a great tribute to 
the Cardinal, and made a stirring onslaught on those 
who criticized, in the dying tradition of liberal anti- 
clericalism, the close relations existing between the 
State and the Church. “These people,” he said, “‘ignore 
our history or try to ignore it. God and Portugal 
were always joined, and when they were brutally sepa- 
rated we sank into the depths.” 

Recalling the great work of the Religious Orders in 
the formation of Portuguese nationhood, he cited the 
decisive battle of Ourique “in which Don Alfonso Hen- 
riques, the great Portuguese hero, was a private sol- 
dier and God was a Captain.” 

He reminded his hearers of the Crusades and of the 
sufferings under the infidel of Lisbon: Lisboa das sete 
colinas, que foram sete calvarios—“Lisbon of the seven 
hills that were seven Calvaries” ... of the blessed 
Nuno Alveres, hero of the battle of Aljubarrota, whose 
Cause has now been reopened and whose saintly ex- 
ample, Ferro said, inspired those other soldiers of 
God, the Missionaries who gave up all for Christ. An- 
other magnificent passage ends with a salute to Our 
Lady, for centuries the acknowledged Queen of Por- 
tugal. | 

Isocrates boasted that because of Athens, Greece 
had ceased to be a geographical expression and had 
become the definition of an intellectual standpoint. 
Portugal and her leader have been raised in our time 
as a symbol and a sign, giving hope for the future 
restoration of Christendom, of a genuine freedom for 
men. In holding up that sign before his own country- 
men and his fellow Christians throughout the world 
Antonio Ferro has deserved well of them and us. 
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The Nazi Contribution to 
Peace 


STANLEY B. JAMES 


Reprinted from the CatHotic Heratp, London 


( A certain type of simple-minded observer it 
seems as though the issue of the war between the 
English-speaking peoples and the Nazi Power is that 
between good and evil. In a sense the simple-minded 
are right. On one side is respect for law, for the 
claims of the individual, for decency and a recogni- 
tion of the limitations set to the authority of hu- 
man governments. On the other side is a frenzy of 
hate and destruction, a diabolically inspired national 
egotism that, in its lust for power, disregards reason 
and the rights of other peoples. If this Nazi creed tri- 
umphs, there remains for us no prospect save that of 
perpetual bondage to a people who boast of their bar- 
barism and are proud of their ruthlessness; mercy and 
beauty and our traditional culture are things of the 
past. Against this eruption of beastliness we do well 
to fight. 

Nevertheless, there is one important aspect of the 
matter which this statement fails to take into account. 
The mechanism of the cog-wheel suggests by way of 
illustration how it is by the interlocking of good and 
evil that progress is made. The illustration is by no 
means perfect and it would be easy to criticize it as 
misleading. It would be well to remind ourselves, how- 
ever, that the opposition of evil is a factor whereby 
the good is developed. Evil being an inverted good may 
display in the service of a false ideal qualities of which 
those who contend for the truth have need. Progress 
is the outcome of this opposition and in the final out- 
come we have to recognize the contributions of both 
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good and evil. This is where a wholesale and undis- 
criminating condemnation of the forces arrayed 
against us makes a mistake and thus fails to see the 
real significance of the struggle in which we are en- 
gaged. 


WHERE HITLER SCORES 


If we consult our secret selves, we shall find an un- 
confessed appreciation of qualities displayed by those 
in revolt against all we hold sacred but which are lack- 
ing in ourselves. Have we no memory of our child- 
hood’s sneaking preference for pirates as compared 
with the impeccable citizens of our acquaintance? And 
can we swear on our honor that Milton’s Satan does 
not appeal to us more than his Jehovah? To come down 
to present-day actualities, there is no need to pretend 
that there are not quite a number of loyal Britishers 
very far from being pro-Nazi who find the smooth, 
complacent tones, suggestive of ultra-respectability, 
adopted by B.B.C. announcers almost unbearably irri- 
tating. However unimpeachable the sentiments of our 
national spokesmen, candor compels us to confess that 
their vague and verbose vapidness has much the same 
effect on us as that produced by eating the unsalted 
white of a boiled egg. Besides the dynamic appeal to 
“blood and soil,” they are savorless. They conjure up 
no vision and register themselves in no quickened 
heartbeats. The cause they espouse is good, but in its 
presentation something is lacking, something that we 
do find in the taut and disciplined strength of Hitler’s 
mystical leadership. To say that they fall short of ro- 
bustness and the intensity which a fanatical asceticism 
confers is not to quarrel with the case they represent, 
but only with the manner in which it is represented. 

The mood of irritation they produce may help us to 
understand though we may be far from approving the 
reaction which a nation whose cause is righteous may 
set up in those whom one of our poets has described as 
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“lesser breeds without the law.” To have this under- 
standing should suggest the removing of its cause, 
not, of course, by abandoning the principles for which 
we are fighting, but by so reconceiving them and the 
New Order in which they are to be embodied that an 
appeal to the imagination and a dynamism as powerful 
as that characterizing the enemy will be possible. In 
this way those qualities which by being inverted have 
become evil will be restored to their true allegiance 
under the banner of National Righteousness. 


GENESIS OF RESPECTABILITY 


If we look a little more closely than is the custom 
into this love of ours for law and order in international 
affairs and accept the explanation of it given by certain 
critics, it is probable that our complacency with regard 
to it will be somewhat disturbed. We were not always 
so respectable. Care for the observance of the inter- 
national code was not the outstanding feature of those 
Elizabethan seamen who challenged successfully the 
power of Spain. There are some historians who have 
not hesitated to describe them as pirates. Or, to take 
another instance, our record in Ireland is not one 
on which we can look back with undiluted pride. We 
have already pointed out that there was a difference 
between the way in which the foundations of the Em- 
pire were laid and the methods adopted by imperialistic 
Italy and Germany; the former affected uncivilized 
races who were allowing rich parts of the earth to run 
to waste but the latter affects near neighbors who are 
at least as civilized as the aggressors. But even this 
is not wholly true of the South African war. That, 
however, was the last imperial adventure of its kind, 
and it must be conceded that on the whole we have 
shown ourselves genuinely on the side of the estab- 
lished order and international peace. 

An explanation given of this is that it is the way 
of the man who has made his pile, by whatever ques- 
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tionable methods, to take sides with the police and 
against the burglar; to do so is a mere matter of self- 
interest. Another explanation is that war is bad for 
the commercial class and that it is this commercial 
class which has largely governed our policy. When 
the spokesman of the bourgeoisie, W. E. Gladstone, 
set forth his program in the three words, “Peace, 
Retrenchment and Reform” he was accurately voicing 
the ideals of those he represented. The connection be- 
tween commerce and opposition to the unsettlement 
of war applies even more to the United States than to 
Britain. A third explanation is that we still have a 
leisured class of assured social position and that this 
aristocracy, having no need to engage in the “skin 
game,” sets an example of good manners and decency 
which has its effect on the national character. 

These explanations may not give us the whole of the 
truth but it would be difficult to deny that there is 
considerable force in them. And if that be so, it must 
be admitted that the charge of hypocrisy made against 
our nation in its championship of pacific ideals, though 
grossly exaggerated, is not altogether without founda- 
tion. 


WHERE WE SCORE 


There is, however, one fundamental distinction. 
Greatly as we have sinned, we still believe in the code 
of international decency. The “right” to trample down 
smaller nations, though we may have been guilty of 
this crime, is not yet an article of our creed. The very 
apologies we make when we turn bully and thief, 
though our excuses are mere white-washing, do at least 
attest that we are conscious of wrong-doing. Germany, 
on the other hand, not only behaves brutally, but glori- 
fies brutality. Not only does Hitler drive tanks through 
the international code, but, in so doing, he acts in 
complete consistency with his publicly proclaimed 
ideology. 
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The difference is a vital one. It is the same as that 
which exists between the believer who, while holding 
that there is a righteous God, acts as though there was 
no such God and the man who, professing atheism, 
acts in accordance with his unbelief. The first has at 
least retained the standards by which he may be judged, 
the other has surrendered the truth, remembrance of 
which might recall him to his better self. Modern Ger- 
many, in so far as it is represented by Hitler and his 
gang, is in the latter position. It not only acts in an 
evil manner but has said: “Evil be thou my good.” it 
must be acknowledged that Hitler has been heroically 
faithful to his difficult creed. In obedience to it he has 
risked everything. When it called for remorseless 
cruelty towards innocent neighbors, he has been re- 
morselessly cruel. When it demanded the “purging” 
of his own following, he has undertaken the “purge.” 

In short, it may be said that, if we believed in regard 
to our Code of Decency with the same passionate con- 
sistency and courage as that with which the German 
Dictator acts upon his hellish doctrine, we should have 
at least the outlines of a Pattern of Peace. And that 
Pattern, as will be obvious, would be a blend, combin- 
ing elements derived from both protagonists in this 
gigantic struggle. And there will be no true and abid- 
ing Peace until that blend is made. 


Some Things New and Old 


PACIFISM AND THE CHURCH 


According to the daily press there are some Catholic 
conscientious objectors in the camps. Is it a principle 
of the Catholic Church that all war is sinful? 

No, it is not the teaching of the Catholic Church 
that all and any war in itself is sinful. Early in 1941 
Radio Vatican made a broadcast on the present war, 
and although the Vatican wireless station is not to be 
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considered an infallible voice, neither is it a voice that 
speaks without knowing what it is speaking about. 
And here is what Radio Vatican had to say about war, 
as war—that is, any war: 

War is not always sinful. If the Christian economy considered all 
wars sinful, says Saint Thomas, quoting Saint Augustine, then the 
Gospel would counsel ail those seeking salvation tu lay down their 
arms and have nothing to do with war. 

This it does not do. The spirit of the Gospel is not to be confounded 
with unconditional pacifism. Cases may occur in which it is a duty 
to resist with force the invasion of an unjust aggressor. It may be a 
duty to wage war for the vindication of a vital right which has been 
violated by an enemy nation. 

Any contrary principles would guarantee impunity to tyrants, to 
robbers, to those for whom might makes right and would condemn 
the law-abiding to intolerable slavery. Nothing is more unfortunate, 
to quote again Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas, than the good 
fortune of the sinners. Amid all the agonies of war the spirit of 
Christianity has been the first to defend the order of justice and 
morality. All the agonies of war are, after all, far less than the collapse 
ot Christian civilization. 


That is a good summary of the Catholic principle as 
regards war. And Radio Vatican concludes by saying 
that if this war will open the eyes of mankind to see 
and grasp the vision of the unity of the human race, 
then all the sufferings and anguish and tears of this 
war, rather than a curse, will have been a grace to 
bring men nearer to each other and to God in love. 


HOLY OFFICE 


If the Catholic Church favors religious tolerance, 
why does it still maintain the Holy Office for the pun- 
ishment of people who do not belong to the Church? 

You have, most unfortunately, become confused. 
The Holy Office is not concerned in the least with in- 
flicting any sort of punishment on non-Catholics: in- 
deed, it is not concerned with punishing anyone at all. 
The Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office was estab- 
lished four hundred years ago in 1542, by Pope Paul III, 
and its job was and is to continue the work of the 
Roman Inquisition, which was concerned with Catho- 
lics only. 
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The work of the Holy Office is to protect Faith and 
morals, to decide whether any given statement or opin- 
ion is heretical, to pass on dogmatic teaching regarding 
the Sacraments and Indulgences, the impediments to 
marriages with non-Catholics and, since the suppres- 
sion of the Congregation of the Index, the examination 
and condemnation of books inimical to Faith and 
morals. 

The Congregation of the Holy Office is one of the 
most important in the administration of the Church. 
Its Prefect is the Pope, who presides in person when 
decisions of great importance are called for. Twelve 
Cardinals comprise the Congregation; there is a Com- 
missary who is a judge-in-ordinary; and there are 
Consultors who are selected by the Pope himself from 
among the most learned theologians and canonists of 
the Church. 

But although the Pope presides in person over the 
deliberations of the Holy Office, this does not mean 
that the decrees of the Holy Office are infallible pro- 
nouncements. Papal infallible utterances are quite a 
different and much more solemn and formal matter. 


MARGARET OF SAVOY 


Who was Margaret of Savoy, whose tomb was opened 
some years ago by authority of the Church? 

Blessed Margaret of Savoy, Marchese of Montferrat, 
was buried at Alba, in Italy. Her tomb was opened in 
1941, and not some years ago. The incidents connected 
with the exhumation we have from Radio Vatican. 

Blessed Margaret, who died in 1464 at the age of 
eighty-two, was the widow of Theodore, Marquis of 
Montferrat, a descendant of the Greek emperors. In 
1418, after she became a widow, she retired to the 
Italian city of Alba where she joined the Third Order 
of Saint Dominic. Some years later she founded a 
monastery of women living under the Dominican Rule, 
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in which she was joined by many young women of the 
Italian nobility. 

The reason for the opening of the tomb in 1941 was 
that, owing to damage, moths had penetrated through 
the glass panels of the casket in which the body of the 
beata was enshrined, and there was grave danger that 
the robes in which the body was wrapped might be 
destroyed by them. 

The opening of the tomb took place under the usual 
ecclesiastical conditions. The Bishop of Alba, Mon- 
signor Grassi, presided at the ceremony, and with him 
was a professor of anatomy from the University of 
Turin, together with some nuns and a small company 
of lay people. 

But when the casket was opened, it was found that 
the body of Blessed Margaret was in a state of perfect 
preservation, although it had been entombed nearly five 
centuries ago. The skin, muscles and flesh of the beati- 
fied countess were not only incorrupt, they were also 
flexible. The only damage done was that caused in the 
ancient garments by moths. 

After the official documents had been filled in, the 
casket was again sealed up, and the holy body blessed 
by the Bishop of Alba. 





